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THE INEFFICACY OF A DEATH-BED REPENTANCE. 


It is to be feared that charity, which hopeth and 
believeth all things, has sometimes discovered more 
of generous credulity, than of well-founded hope, 
when it has laid great stress, and built much con- 
solation on the casual expressions and faint sighs of 
dying men. Far be from us to excite suspicion or 
recall anxiety in the breast of surviving friendships, 
or to throw a new shade of terror over the valley 
of death; but better, far better, were it for a thou- 
sand breasts to be pierced with temporary anguish, 
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in a dying hour. 
asked, what is effectual repentance? Can it be 
supposed, that, where the vigour of life has been 
spent in the establishment of vicious propensities ; 
where all the vivacity of youth, all the soberness of 
manhood, and all the leisure of old age, have been 
given to the service of sin; where vice has been 
growing with the growth, and strengthening with 
the strength; where it has spread out with the 
limbs of the stripling, and become rigid with the 
fibres of the aged; can it, I say, be supposed, that 
the labours of such a life are to be overthrown by 
one last exertion of mind impaired by disease, by the 
convulsive exercise of an affrighted spirit, and by 
the inarticulate and feeble sounds of an expiring 
breath? Repentance consists not in one or more 
acts of contrition ; it is a permanent change of the 
disposition. Those dispositions and habits of mind, 
which you bring to your dying bed, you will [almost 
certainly] carry with you to another world. These 
habits are the dying dress of the soul. They are the 
grave clothing, in which it will come forth, at the 
last, to meet the sentence of an impartial judge, 
If they are filthy, they will be filthy still. * * * 
If, in this solemn hour, the soul of an habitual and 
inveterate offender be prepared for the residence of 
pure and spotless spirits, it can only be by a sove- 
reign and miraculous interposition of Omnipotence. 
His power we pretend not to limit. He can wash 
the sooty Ethiop white, and cause the spots on the 
leopard’s skin to disappear. We presume not to 
fathom the counsels of His will; but this we ven- 
ture to assert, that if, at the last hour of the sin- 
ner’s life, the power of God ever interposes to 
snatch him from ruin, such interposition will never 
be disclosed to gratify the curiosity of man, * * * 

What then is the great conclusion, which we) 
should deduce from all that we have said of the| 
nature of habit, and the difficulty of repentance? 
It is this: Behold, now is the accepted time, now 
ws the day of salvation. 
cannot begin too soon; if you are old, you may 
begin too late. Age, saysthe proverb, strips us of 
everything, even of resolution. ‘To-morrow we 
shall be older: to-morrow, indeed, death may fix! 
his seal forever on our characters. * * * If, then, | 
we are sensible of a propensity which ought to be 
restrained, of a lust which ought to be extermi- 
nated, of a habit which ought to be broken, and 
rashly defer the hour of amendment, consider, I 
beseech you, it may perhaps be merciful in God to 
refuse us another opportunity. It may be a gra- 
cious method of preventing an abuse, which will 
only aggravate the retribution which awaits the 
impenitent. Make haste, then, and delay not to 
keep the commandments of God; of that God 
who has no pleasure in the death of the wicked, 
but that the wicked turn from his way, and live. 

Joseph Buckminster. 
Ostriches in France. 

The Bulletin of the Societé d’Acclimation pub- 
lishes a note from Dr. Vavasseur on the subject of 
the Nandou, or South American ostrich, and on 
the means of bringing it into a domestic state and 
accustoming it to the climate of France. The 
South American ostrich, although of the same 
natural family as those in Africa and elsewhere, 
differs from them by being of rather smaller sta- 
ture and by having three toes on the fect instead 
of two. ‘They live in numerous bands in the part 
of South America comprised, from north to = 








between the frontiers of the Brazils, and Patagonia 
near the Straits of Magellan, and from east to west 
between the Atlantic aud the Cordilleras of the 
Andes. They only frequent the open plains, and 


For, as we have repeatedly |They are commonly found in the plains of the Re- 


public of Uruguay, but are very rare in Paraguay. 
They generally move about in bands of ten, and 
sometimes twenty females, with a single male, 
which walks generally at their head, and is besides 
readily distinguishable by his larger size. They 
may be seen seeking their food in the midst of 
horses and cattle, with which they are always on 
the best terms. In Uruguay and in Buenos Ayres, 
where these birds are seldom hunted, they show no 
alarm at man, but come and feed close to houses ; 
but if they see one or two horsemen approach, as 
if to surprise them, they run off with extreme 
swiftness. 

The American ostrich is a very quiet, and even 
stupid bird, and its name, “ aveztruz,” is liberally 
applied, particularly by the women, to any one 
who does not evince much intelligence. Although 
of a generally pacific character, the males some- 
times have battles, either to defend their own fe- 
males or to capture some from other bands, and they 
then give each other most furious kicks; but their 
movements on these occasions are ridiculously 
awkward. The force, however, of their kick is 
enough to break a man’s leg, and such accidents 
have sometimes occurred. ‘Their laying season is 
in the month of August; their nest consists of a 
large hole in the ground, which they do not make 
themselves, but use those which the bulls make 
with their fore-feet, in order to cover themselves 
with a cloud of dust, which is a favourite custom 
of those animals. The number of eggs generally 
found in those large nests is from twenty-five to 
thirty, but it is not uncommon to find from sixty to 
eighty. It is thought that all the females belong- 
ing to one band lay in the same nest. It is not 
true, as has been stated, that these eggs are hatched 
by the heat of the sun, for both the males and the 
females have been seen sitting on them, but more 
frequently the former. The flesh of the young 


If you are young, youjones is good, though rather strong; but that of 


the grown birds is disagreeable. The eggs, how- 
ever, form a very good article of food, and are 
sought after by the natives of the country for that 
purpose. The food of the ostriches consists of in- 
sects, seeds, and sometimes of small reptiles, such 
as small lizards, &c.; but they are in general so 
voracious that they will swallow anything, and 
pieces of leather, iron, &c., have been found in their 
stomachs. ‘The young ostriches may be readily 
tamed, for they become familiar in two or three 
days. They must not be placed in a cage, but 
allowed to walk about, attaching something to their 
feet to preveut their going too far. They are fed 
wit: little bits of fresh meat, which they will take 
from the hand. They will walk about round the 
houses, enter into all the rooms, look with appa- 
rent curiosity at what is going on, and occupy 
themselves with catching flies, of which they are 
very fond. As they grow larger, they go further 
from home, but they never fail to return at the 
time when they are usually fed, or at night to 
roost. They are very fond of sugar, and will fol- 
low a person about to procure it. 

Dr. Vavasseur concludes by stating that the 
South American ostrich would live without diffi- 
culty in the north of France; that there is no diffi- 
culty in domesticating it ; that it will feed on any 
thing that is given to it, however coarse; that it is 
of a very strong constitution, and but little sensible 
to atmospheric changes; and that it scarcely re- 
quires any care, space and liberty being all that is 
wanted. The advantages which might be derived 
from domesticating these birds would consist in its 
feathers, which are in great demand, and from the 
eggs, which would form a good article of food to 
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Some Account of Edward Brows. 
(Concluded from page 206.) 

“T am much grieved that any should lose by 
me; I can honestly say, more than at my own 
great losses and suffering. I was in hopes my 
father would have put me in such a way, that in a 
little time I might have made up what was defl- 
cient to my creditors, but being disappointed of 
that, makes my loss the heavier to bear; yet, if 
ever I am able, or so favoured by Providence as 
to be of capacity, it is my firm resolution to make 
up what my effects fall short, to them and theirs; 
nothing in the world I desire more—therefore I 
hope if I never have the substance to do it, the 
will may be accepted for the deed, by Him who 
looks at the sincerity of the heart, as also by all 
tender persons who are sensible of my calamitous 
condition for my failings. 

“In particular, I am heartily sorry that thou 
shouldst suffer by thy extraordinary kindness and 
affection towards me, which, when I was last with 
thee, was far from my thoughts, having given M.S, 
security, which he declared he was satisfied with, 
and vowed and protested in the most solewn man- 
ner that he would not execute the power I had 
committed to him, and thinking myself safe from 
all others, and that I might in a little time clear 
them off, made me judge my circumstances very 
hopeful; and whatsoever calumnies or accusations 
may be vented against me, (of which the unfortu- 
nate, though ever so innocent, have generally a 
share,) I can truly say I designed no wrong to 
any, and have this comfort, that my conscience 
does not accuse me of having ever wilfully injured 
any person, though I have suffered much injustice 
and oppression. I look upon my failure to be 
rather the effect of Divine displeasure for my un- 
faithfulness in what the Lord for some years re- 

uired of me, than the ill state of my affairs; for 
had not the Almighty, who has the hearts of all 
mankind in his hand, permitted M. S. to deal so 
treacherously and cruelly by me, I might have suc- 
ceeded very well, my business being in such a posture, 
as would in all human probability have brought in 
above £500 a year, at a moderate computation; 
but since I would not give up to be one of Christ’s 
fools, I am now justly one of the world’s, and am 
made a poor spectacle both to angelsand men; I wish 
that others, by taking warning by me, may hap- 
pily escape the harms and evils I have endured, by 
not letting their minds out after the glory and riches 
of the world, when they should have their hearts 
in deep humility, retired to the heavenly gift in 
themselves, and through the ability thereof be do- 


ng the Lord’s business. Qh, it is a very danger 








ous state and great infelicity for men to be doing 
their own things, and neglecting the things of eter- 
nal Jesus, who laid down his life and suffered his 
most precious blood to be spilt, that he might re- 
deem poor mortals from these corruptible objects ; 
therefore, it is very just in him, and | believe, mer- 
ciful too, to sweep all these things away from me, 
that so I might trust in nothing but the living God. 
There were divers testimonies delivered in a proph- 
ctic manner in our meeting at Sunderland, which 
seized my spirit with a sense of their belonging to 
me. Qh, bow signal and remarkable have been 
the Lord’s merciful dealings and visitations towards 
me, a poor creature, not worthy of the least of his 
mercies and truth. Neither time nor paper could 
contain a relation thereof; but this I shall notify, 
that John Turner from Ireland, signified in Samuel 
Maude’s parlour, (I being there with some few 
Friends after meeting,) thatthe Lord would require of 
some there, to bear a public testimony to his name 


never enter into the wooded parts of the country. |the people in the country.— Galignani's Messenger.|and truth ; and that if obedience were not yielded 
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thereto, severe judgments would be inflicted on 
them, and it would go near to cost them the na- 
tural life. John Appleton, Joseph Fotheringham, 
and Mary Hutchinson, did all at sundry times de- 
clare in a very particular manner, that there was 
a person in that meeting, whom the Lord called to 
come forth and promulgate his blessed truth, and 
that if obedience were yielded, a blessing should 
follow upon all his concerns; otherwise, losses upon 
losses, disappointments upon disappointments, con- 
fusion and desolation should fall upon him, and all 
that he took in hand should be blasted ; and out 
of the meeting they gave me to understand that 
their concern related to me, and that I was the 
man, 

“A letter I received soon after from Mary Hutch- 
inson, which I have now by me, is clear as to her 
part; Joseph Fotheringham imparted his mind to me 
to that purpose in my little parlour, Francis Flower 
being with us some part of the time. And the 
summer before that deplorable winter, wherein de- 
struction came upon me like a whirlwind, because 
Ihad not answered when the Lord called, Mungo 
Bewley, another Friend from Ireland, was at our 
meeting, and was much concerned therein to de- 
clare that some great distress and calamity was 
impending, and near to fall on some there; and 
after meeting, when a few Friends, among whom 
were Samuel Maude and myself, were sitting to- 
gether, after some time of silence, he intimated that 
the concern he had in meeting was renewed upon 
his spirit, and that it belonged to one then in the 
company. He said that a great weight and an 
unusual burden-loaded and oppressed him, in sym- 
pathy with the very grievous sufferings and aftlic- 
tions that approached some then present; but that 
he was comforted in feeling the merey of God 
covering his judgment seat, and its being confirmed 
to him that the Lord would preserve alive through 
all, and bring them at last to rejoice in his salva- 
tion, and to triumph over all tribulations and 
temptations through the arisings of his holy Seed 
and eternal power into dominion. This I was very 
feelingly touched with, and deeply was it imprinted, 
and often did it revolve over and over again in my 
mind; but I still hoped it would not be my lot, 
but expected it might belong to some other, and 
perhaps to Samuel Maude, who was then under 
suffering on account of his brother; but now it is 
clear to me that I was the person, for it was spoken 
of some to come, and not of what was present; 
and feeling the Lord’s mercy near, I am made 
patiently to wait and quietly to hope for that sal- 
vation promised, as I have borne the chastisement 
predicted. To the Lord God merciful and just be 
glory, honour and praise through all his dispensa- 
tions, but to me shame, abasedness and self-abhor- 
rence, who am but as vile dust and ashes, before 
his everlasting glorious and resplendent Majesty. 

“ How often has his Word been as a flame of 
fire in my bosom, and through the awe and dread 
thereof, every joint has been made to tremble, and 
though his message was upon the tip of my tongue, 
yet it was stifled in the birth, through my too great 
modesty and delicacy, doubting I should not de. 
liver it sufficiently methodical and elegant. But 
alas! this was my weakness and sin, for had I 
dwelt low and empty enough, he would have been 
as an overflowing fountain; and had I kept close 
to an inward, waiting, depending frame of mind 
upon the Lord, he that brought to the birth would 
have animated with wisdom, strength and courage 
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the good Husbandman is plowing up the fallow|days, is our very earnest desire and prayer for him. 
ground, and removing the briars, thorns and weeds|So with a salutation of our dear love, we remain 
out of the way, that so the fallow ground of my | your friends and brethren. 
heart being meliorated, his blessed seed may spring} From our Monthly Meeting held at Sunderland 
up and bring forth fruit to his praise. the 9th of Twelfth month, 1729, and signed in and 
“T beseech Him to forgive my transgressions, and |on behalf of the same by John Baynes, R. Holme, 
grant me patience and resignation under his re-/Jun., Henry Leavens, John Freeman, R. Holme, 
fining hand, that so I may be thoroughly purged |Sen., Edward Walton, Robert Westgarth, James 
and come forth more pure than gold! Gibson, John Middleton, Samuel King, Samuel 
“T pray God sanctify this bitter cup he has given| Maude, Ebenezer Wardell, Lancelot Wardell. 


me to drink of, and teach me obedience bythe} pry ard Brown's Paper of Condemnation 
things which I suffer; and if my poor immortal acciteesteten eee ints 
“ London, 5th of Sixth month, . 


soul be but saved in the day of the Lord, no mat- 3 : 

ter what is lost in this momentary life. ©! eter-| “To Friends of Newcastle Monthly Meeting,— 
nity, eternity! that it may henceforth be all my| Whereas, by not closely adhering and keeping my 
care and concern to be provided for thee! Oh,|mind subjected to the humble and self-denying life 
how tremendous are the thoughts of never-ending | of Jesus, [ have been too much elated, and aspired 
existence, to those who are launching out of time,|@bove my sphere; and thereby, through the just 
I know not but into miseries that will run parallel |judgment of the All-wise Disposer, wofully expe- 
with thy boundless duration, and be endless as| rienced the wise man’s proverb verified, that ‘ pride 
thyself! © gracious God ! whatever I suffer here, | goecth before destruction, and a haughty spirit be- 
spare me hereafter. Oh, grant me reconciliation | fore a fall,’—Dear Friends, pray for me, that this 
through the death of thy Beloved Son, and save|evil seed may be burnt up, both root and branch ; 
me by his life, and take me to thy infinite mercy ! that so I may not henceforth be high-minded, but 
Dear sister, I salute thee in that endeared and in-| fear, and being thoroughly resigned to the refining 
delible love which no traverses nor mutations of|fire, may know judgment brought forth into vic- 
time can ever extinguish, nor distance of sea or of|tory. Hereby in true self-abasedness and contri- 




































land divide, and remain 
“Thy very affectionate brother, 
“EpwarD Brown. 

“P.S. I may never have the like opportunity to 
unbosom myself, therefore excuse prolixity.” 

E. B. having arrived in Ireland, a certificate was 
sent thither by Newcastle Monthly Meeting, ac- 
companied by his own paper of condemnation; 
copies of which are annexed. It may be observed 
that Friends, after deliberating on his case, had not 


tion of soul, | condemn all these my actions and 
projects that proceeded from living above the meek 
and holy principle of grace and truth, which brings 
into lowliness of heart and contentedness of spirit 
with that station which unerring Providence places 
in. ‘These who are influenced thereby, strive not 
to soar above his dispensations, but to follow as he 
by his wisdom and power, leads and opens the 
way; and set him always before them, that they 
may not err from his righteous path, lest they dis- 


felt it incumbent on them to issue a testimony of|honour his holy name, pierce themselves through 
disownment against him, for the judicious reasons| With many sorrows, and plunge their poor souls 


which they state. 
The Certificate. 


into death and misery, by forsaking the Fountain 


‘of eternal life and exhaustless felicity. From a 


To the Monthly Meeting of Friends at Cork in| wounded and disconsolate heart, filled with remorse 


Ireland,—Showeth, that whereas Edward Brown 
was an inhabitant amongst us for many years, and 
lived in good reputation with his neighbours, and 
in unity with Friends, until of late time he launched 
forth in his dealings, adventures to sea, and build- 
ing houses beyond his ability, (against which he 
was several times cautioned,) which, together with 
some considerable losses in trade, reduced him to 
straits and failure of payments, whereby in the 
end he was declared a bankrupt; at which time he | 
was at London, and there staid to attend the com- 
missioners; after which as soon as was thought! 
convenient, we writ to him, setting forth the evil) 
of his outrunning and the reproach thereby brought | 
upon the profession of Truth, which called for an 
open condemnation either from himself or us. So} 
after some time we received one from himself, (a 
copy whereof we have herewith sent you,) which, 
togéther with what you may receive by personally 





conversing with him, which we have not had the 
opportunity of since he failed, we hope, may be to 
your satisfaction, as what he writ, (we charitably 
hoping it comes from a sensible, penitent and sin- 
cere heart,) has been in a good measure to us; 
for if that merciful Hand hath been pleased to 
blot out his offences, His church and people are 
thereby led and induced to follow that great ex- 
ample. 

And, therefore, we in great tenderness and af- 
fection recommend him to your tender care and 


to bring forth. But an aspiring mind, the cares of|concern for and over him, that he may be encour- 
the world, poring on dead letters and cobweb|aged under all his afflictions, and admonished to| 
learning, instead of reading and exercising myself|be faithful to that great and renewed visitation, 
in the book of Life, choked the good seed ; that it| which has prevailed with him thus to acknowledge 
brought not forth fruit to perfection. But I hopejhis offence; that so his last days may be his best 


and anguish, under the deep sense of my failings, 
and disobedience to the heavenly vision, I heartily 
grieve and lament, that through me cause should 
be taken to speak evil of the pure, immaculate 
Truth; and that the profession of the divine and 
glorious light of Christ, in which all the nations of 
them that are saved must walk, should, by my 
folly and misconduct, suffer any eclipse or reproach- 
ful sully. 

“Tentreat and earnestly beseech the God of 
mercy and his tender-hearted, compassionate people, 
(who have tasted that the Lord is gracious, ) to for- 
give and blot out my offences, to proclaim liberty 
to the captive, and to restore me into favour, that 
so I may rejoice in tribulation, and in unity with 
God and his church, I may live and die, and be 
happy everlastingly. Epwarp Brown.” 

After his return to his native land, we find he 
did not continue many months in this state of pro- 
bation. In a record book belonging to Cork 
Monthly Meeting is the following memorandum :— 

“ Edward Brown, son of James Brown, of Cork, 
(who lived in the North of England,) died in Cork 
at the house of Joseph Hoare, Eighth mo. 27th, 
1730.” y 

Whilst in perusing the foregoing pages, the mind 
of the reader may have been dipped into sympathy 
with Edward Brown, on account of the deep dis- 
tress into which he was plunged ; it is consoling to 
believe that his afilictions, through the power of 
redeeming love, became sanctified to him, and that 
his immortal spirit was prepared to unite with those 
“which came out of great tribulations, and have 
washed their robes, and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb.” . 
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Bastern Asia. 


active, practical governors. They are of two races. 


The spiritual emperor resides at Miaco, a city of half|places, for the Japanese are an intelligent, enter- 


a million population, and is a descendant of the old 
race, who can trace back their pedigree for 2500 
years, but who were driven from the throne by the 
ancestors of the political emperor, who resides at 
Jeddo, the capital, the largest city in the world, 
and, according to late accounts, one of the neatest 
and finest, covering more territory than London, 
and containing three millions of inhabitants. The 
spiritual emperor is a being, who never leaves his 
palace, and whom the people never see. Every- 
thing he wears or uses in the day is destroyed at 
night, and replaced with new. He is supposed never 
to dic, but his spirit enters occasionally into a new 
body. From him have sprung, as they would have 
us believe, the thirty millions of Japanese. The 
governing emperor, who is a grade lower, is al- 
lowed to leave his palace once in two years, but 
then all his subjects must leave the streets, and 
close their doors and windows; for while a cat 
may look upon the king in Europe, the people may 
not sce the emperor in Japan. The active emperor 
is bound to visit the spiritual, as an acknowledg- 
ment of supremacy, but of late years he has be- 
come less subservient, and chooses to send agents. 

After the reigning houses, the whole country, 
divided into provinces, is held by princes, or feudal 
lords, who maintain semi-independence at their 
homes, but are obliged to live with their families 
half the year at Jeddo, and allowed to be on their 
estates the other half, leaving their families as 
hostages of fidelity to the central power. This rule 
it is that makes Jeddo so great, for there centres 
the wealth, power, learning, and fashions of the 
several hundred provincial princes, who live in a| 
royalmanner. The city is thus described in a let- 
ter to the London Times : 

“ Jeddo, without exception, is one of the finest 
cities in the world—streets broad and good, and 
the castle, which includes nearly the whole centre 
of the town, is built on a slight eminence. There 
are three walls or enclosures round this quarter. 
Within the inner, the Tycoon Emperor and heir 
apparent live. 

“The houses of the princes and nobles are pa- 
laces, and you may imagine the size, when some 
contain 10,000 followers. They are built in regu- 
lar order, forming wide streets some forty yards 
broad, kept in perfect order; an immense court- 
yard, with trees and gardens, forms the centre of 
each enclosure, in the midst of which is the house 
of the owner; the houses containing the followers, 
servants, stables, &c., form this large enclosure. 
They are built of one uniform shape. The gate- 
ways leading to the court-yard are exceedingly 
handsome, of massive wood-work, ornamented with 
lacquer and other devices. From the road that 
leads by the moat to the second wall, is one of the 
finest views I recollect ever seeing—on one side 


the Gulf of Jeddo, with the high hills rising beyond, | tion. 


while on the other is a portion of the great city of 
Jeddo, with its trees and gardens, and antique 
temples, and densely crowded streets, extending 
as far as the eye can reach; then there is a view 
of the trees and green fields in the distance, fur 
away beyond a thickly built suburb. But the 
most striking view of all is that close by, the well- 
kept green banks of the second defence, rising 


.of the ground, the water lilies in the moat, the 

Japan, like Siam, has two kings or emperors,|grandeur, good order, and completeness of every- 
and these are the only countries in the world, that|thing, equal, and in some ways far surpass, any- 
we know of, that are so governed. The two em-|thing I have ever seen in Europe or any part of 
perors of Japan are not like those of Siam, alike| the world.” 
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There are other large cities and important 


prising, and wealthy people ; famous for good agri- 
culture, a variety of manufactures, and much trade. 
Thus they have been known ever since Marco Polo, 
the Venetian, who visited them in the thirteenth 
century. He termed the principal island the Golden 
Island, and his story it was that inspired Colum- 
bus with the idea of discovering a Western passage. 
When Columbus discovered Cuba, he thought it 
was the same Japanese island that Marco Polo 
called Zipangu. The Portuguese were there next, 
in the sixteenth century; and by them Christianity 
was introduced. Here laboured the great and 
good Xavier, the apostle of the Indies. After them 
came the Dutch; and soon occurred the religious 
strifes, that, in 1637, shut Japan against the civil- 
ized world, and banished the Portuguese, “ their 
mothers and nurses, and whatever belonged to 
them.” Thousands of the Japanese Christians 
were in arms in defence of their faith; but the 
Dutch, who loved trade better than heaven, joined 
the native authorities, and forty thousand Chris- 
tians perished; and as a reward the Dutch were 
allowed a little island in the harbour of Nagasaki. 
The Christians died with heroism, and when led to 
the stake, took their little infants in their arms, 
and chose to make martyrs of them rather than 
leave them to the heathen. 

From that day to 1858, the cross has been 
trampled on in contempt of christianity, and the 
nation has been self-imprisoned in their own is- 
lands. In 1854, Com. Perry visited them in the 
steamer San Jacinto, and negotiated a treaty. Be- 
fore that, there sprung, providentially, in all East- 
ern Asia, a desire for trade; and hence there are 
two parties, one adhering to the old order of things, 
and the other progressive. The former, in Japan, 
are the common people. The stories of the feuds, 
and wars, and massacres of former times, remain 
with them, and they fear what may happen from 
commercial intercourse. The progressives are the 
nobles and learned men, who have informed them- 
selves of what has been going on in the world, and 
who would break down all barriers, but for public 
opposition. Com. Perry made his treaty, and he 
gave to the Emperor the presents prepared for 
him—a magnetic telegraph, a miniature railroad, 
an improved gun, and showed them the superiority 
of steam in war. The Japanese were favourably 
impressed with these marks of friendship, and 
ready to improve thereby. This year, when the 
Powhattan visited them, they had a steamer of 
their own, manned by Japanese, and managed by 
Japanese engineers. They were about building a 
railroad seventeen miles long, and they had a thou- 
sand guns, cast like the one presented them, which 
they fired on the 4th of July and Washington's 
birthday, in honour of the Americans, They are 
very eager to learn, and quickly acquire informa- 


When Com. Perry left in 1854, he was succeed- 
ed by — Harris, American consul, the same who 
negotiated our treaty at Siam, a man who had 
travelled extensively among the Eastern nations, 
and was awake to the duties of his station. He 
acquired a knowledge of the language, and what 
was more, the confidence of the government, and 
now we hear that he has made a new treaty more 


some seventy fect from the broad moat below, with| liberal for trade, abolishing the practice of tram- 
grand old cedars over a hundred years of age,|pling on the cross, allowing christian worship in 
growing from its sides. The fine timber, the lay| Japan, and providing for many privileges advan- 





tageous to both parties. In another year we shall 
have a resident minister in Washington, from Jed- 
do. The British and Frer.ch followed up these 
advantages, and likewise made new and liberal trea- 


ties. The country is open, and thus has fallen down 
the last embattlement of exclusive policy. Trade 


will follow. How extensive, time only can tell; but 
some of the British papers predict that it will not 
be less than with the great Chinese empire. Thus, 
day by day, the division lines between nations and 
races disappear, and we are hurried on to the era of 
universal commerce, and we may hope universal 
peace and brotherhood.— Newburyport Herald. 





For “The Friend.” 
WHO IS THE CHRISTIAN? 


“Not every one that sayeth unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth the 
will of my Father which is in heaven. Many will say to 
me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in 
thy name? and in thy name have cast out devils? and 
in thy name done many wonderful works? and then will 
I profess unto them, I never knew you: depart from me, 
ye that work iniquity.”—Mat. vii. 21, 22, 23. 


Who is the christian? vain the claim 
Of those who still in sin have part ;— 
The holy honour of that name, 
Belongs but to the pure in heart! 


Tis his, who, new born from ubove, 
Has the new name of heavenly race ;— 
Bears the pure mark of light and love, 
Imprinted with the seal of Grace. 


Jesus who cleansed him from his sins, 
Draws near, when Satan fierce assails ; 
From His pure touch, he virtue wins, 
And strength, when flesh and spirit fails. 


Bound upward to eternal day, 
Heaven ever kept before his face, 
He fears the flesh! and turns away 
From all which might impede his race. 


His Saviour !—centre of his faith, 
His prayers, his love,—is ever nigh ; 
Strength in his weakness !—life in death ! 
Peace, when all earthly comforts fly! 


When death, in mercy, leads him home, 

This language shall his welcome be! 
“Come! blessed of my Father! come! 
Partake the joy prepared for thee.” 


Not all who warmly undertake, 
Christ’s holy precepts to proclaim, 
Who, words of solemn warning wake, 
Have truthful right to bear His name. 


Man may exhort to purity, 
And inward Truth, with ardent zeal ; 
Whilst still in sin, his soul may be, 
Too blind to see, too dead to feel. 


Yea, Satan, with mysterious wiles, 

May prompt the man for Truth to plead ; 
E’en whilst, with cunning, he beguiles 

To sinful thought, and evil deed. 


If not so washed, so pure witbin, 

That we must loathe the evil thought 
Our work for others, is but sin! 

Our fervent labour, worse than naught! 


To such, thus speaks the Witness true, 
As their steps wander wide and weak ; 
“ Whilst Satan’s will ye stoop to do, 
Of Christ ye have no right to speak!” 


“ The solemn search will come at last, 
From all your work ye must depart, 
Then vain all labour of the past, 
Not wrought in purity of heart!” 


“ Have we not preached?” Such souls may say ; 
“ Have we not prophesied for Thee ? 
Our works were mighty! day by day, 
We counselled men from wrath to flee.” 


Then shall the awful language wake, 
“I know you not! Depart from me, 
To Satan, and the burning lake, 
¥e workers of iniquity !” N. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Some Letters of George Churchman, with Occasional. 
Remarks. : 

At the Western Quarterly Meeting, held in the 
Eleventh month, 1788, a committee was appointed 
to examine into the rise, progress and situation of 
the school for poor children at Nottingham, 7a 
committee, in the following Second month, agreed 





| profitable additions might in time be made to a/prevailed in the land during the last seven years 
small beginning. 


of that time, it was observable that many had been 
“Edward Thomas, a single man and school-|obliged, in a disagreeable manner, to part with 
master, who had this subject at heart, and who was|much property to gratify a military spirit. This 
heard to express his thoughts thereon in the time|led into thoughts of how much good might have 
of his health, deceased in the year 1766, and in| been effected, had even one-fourth part of the value 
his last will bequeathed a small legacy towards the} of such property been applied, under suitable regu- 
foundation of such a school, under the care of|lations, for the benefit of the poor. It was also re- 


to the following report, which was signed, as will| George Churchman and John Millhouse, whom he| markable, that Friends generally had been so fa- 
be perceived by George Churchman and Jacob| named as his executors, directing the same to be} voured, under these strippings, as not to feel even 


Lindley. 


applied at such time, and in such manner, as they|such large losses of property to affect them so 


“The committee appointed last Quarter, having} might judge most profitable, kc. This occasioned| deeply as might have been expected. A conside- 


inspected into the rise and progress of the concern| the weight of the concern to increase, where it had 
for educating poor children, on the consideration} considerable place before: and in the same year 
thereof, agree that the following representation of| some solid conferences were had, in company with 
the steps and proceedings therein, be offered to the| Benjamin Hough, Jonathan Zane, Israel Pember- 


Quarterly Meeting. 


“The low state of a religious concern about| are since deceased, wherein the propriety of endea- 
schools in the country for the youth in general, and| vouring to take up or secure some vacant lands in 
the situation of many orphans and children of the; Pennsylvania, was considered, and the proposal 
poorer sort of people, in particular, having fre-| approved, with a view thereby to increase a fund 
quently affected the hearts of some Friends with) for the aforesaid charitable purpose. And as one 
sympathy and pity respecting them ;—and consid-|of the Friends concerned had knowledge of some 


ering that numbers of poor children were likely to 
be deprived of an opportunity of obtaining such 
learning and instruction as are really needful for 
all youth in a christian country; and that from 
various causes it happens among our fellow crea- 
tures, that many orphans and others in an infant 
state are scarcely provided with a bare sufficiency 
of food and clothing ;—these considerations having 
had much place in the minds of some individuals, | 
began to make deeper impressions about the year 
1762. Between this and the year 1765, some 
proposals in writing were essayed, concerning the 
necessity and practicability of gradually laying a 
foundation in Chester county, for a charity school, 
or place of educatign, specially for children of this 
description. The contents of this essay were com-| 
municated to divers Friends, among whom were, 
Aaron Ashbridge, David Ferris, George Miller, and 
others; which motion was approved and thought 
well to be kept in view. A distant prospect ap- 
peared at that time, that perhaps a school for 
orphans and others of the poorer sort, might come 
to be founded and settled, altogether under the 
eare of Friends, and thus gradually become useful 
to many of the poor, concerning whom it was re- 
corded in Deuteronomy, xv. 11, that they ‘should 
never cease out of the land ;’ and remembering the 
injunction from Divine authority, which follows in| 
the same verse after that above expressed, and} 
which is in no wise lessened under the gospel dis- 
pensation, viz: ‘ Therefore I command thee, say- 
ing, thou shalt open thine hand wide unto thy bro- 
ther, to thy poor, and to thy needy in thy land;’ 
—there was an increasing engagement of mind not 





to let the subject of education for the offspring of|had expressed his concurrence with the concern, 
such, drop out of sight; as it might produce exten-|and which appears to have continued with him, so 


sive benefit to our country, and assistance to 
many. 

“ Although those who were then, from some ap- 
prehensions of duty, engaged on this account, felt 
themselves feeble as to ability for putting forward 
such an important establishment,—yet having a 


firm belief that the merciful Father who regardeth|or near that time, communicated to our friend, 


all, and especially the innocent among the poor 
and needy part of his creation, would bless a right 
concern for their benefit, they were not out of hopes 
that some way would open for the progress of what 
they had in view. They also thought, that if it 
was held up at proper seasons to the view of those 
who were favoured with the good things of this life, 
on whom the precepts of the religion of Christ en- 
joins that they be liberal, as good stewards of the 
Lord’s outward blessings, and open-hearted to do 
good to others therewith, and to communicate,— 


ration of these things induced a belief, that this 
season of stripping, and the favours experienced 
under it, might, if rightly applied, be an incitement 
to many of us, to consider how much we might 
hereafter be capable of doing by smaller free con- 
tributions of what could yet be spared, in a chari- 
table way, and cast together into a stock to pro- 
mote the lasting good of many innocent youth 
among the poor, in the way of education. 

“ Divers circumstances seemed to be rather en- 
couraging in the year 1781; when it was appre- 
hended a small degree of fresh light and strength 
appeared to move forward a little, according to the 
prospect which had opened about seventeen years 
before. The concern on the subject, and the steps 
taken therein, were then communicated to divers 
Friends in Philadelphia, who approving the same, 
and concurring in sentiment that an essay for a 
beginning should be made at Nottingham, a lot of 
sixty acres of ground there, was laid out for the 
purpose of such a school; and a subscription to 
encourage the proceeding, was in that year begun 
by several Friends in the city, which was followed 
by divers others there and elsewhere, in some fol- 
lowing years, according to their freedom: of which 
accounts are kept. Also some persons, not of our 
Society, hearing of this charitable design, on being 
informed of the nature thereof, and that the man- 
agement was intended always to be confined wholly 
in the hands of Friends, (of which they approved,) 
were free to subscribe, for its encouragement. And 
on deliberate consideration, it was thought right 
not to reject the good will of such open-hearted 
contributors. 

“The Friends agreed on in the year 1781, as 
trustees in the care of this concern until a further 
establishment should take place, were, Thomas 
Fisher, Samuel Pleasants, William Zane, Joshua 
Pusey, Mordecai Churchman, Hezekiah Rowls, 
and others, in conjunction with George Churchman, 
Benjamin Hough, and John Millhouse, above 
named; who are the three only surviving persons 
of those who were active in the early steps before 
mentioned ; since which the names of James Lind- 
ley and Daniel Mifflin have been added. An ap- 
prehension had been in the minds of divers Friends 
many years back, that in order for establishment 
on a durable bottom, it might probably become a 
subject so far worthy of attention, as to be brought 
under the care of Friends in a society capacity. 

“ From the encouragement thus given, as above 
mentioned, a good dwelling-house was erected on 
the said lot of ground, in the year 1782; and in 
the following year another building was put up, 
intended for a school-house. Since which, six poor 
children have been admitted there for education; 
the first of whom was an illiterate girl, near sixteen 
years old, who received considerable instruction 
and help in the short time she had to obtain it; 
and is now gone. ‘The other five remain, and have 
been hitherto under the care of John Millhouse. 

“From the information which has been spread in 
divers parts adjacent, of such an institution being 
likely to take place, many children have been heard 
of, and divers applications made with a desire for 
















































ton, David Ferris, and divers other Friends who 


such lands, a procedure was made that way at pri- 
vate cost, and surveys and returns were obtained 
on divers tracts of rough land, in 1766, 1767, and 
1768. 

“ Before they proceeded further herein, an essay 
was made in considering of a method for settling a 
charity school, and preparing a place for the re- 
ception and free education of some poor children ; 
in which it was proposed, that a few should be 
taken in at some suitable place, clothed, maintain- 
ed, and instructed in common useful learning and 
business; the raising of sheep, Xc., to be attended 
to; and, if way should open by the addition of 
charitable donations or otherwise, some useful 
trades or manufactures for the instruction of the 
children, and the benefit and enlargement of the 
institution might be gradually put forward. The 
plan and method then proposed, was left to be fur- 
ther considered and improved upon. 

“ Our friend, Jonathan Zane, requesting a copy 
of that essay, was furnished therewith; and, ap- 
pearing to have a lively, animating prospect of the 
future benefits which such an institution, under the 
Divine blessing, and with suitable regulations, 
might produce in the country in time to come,— 
he left his sentiments and proposals in writing, and 
died in the year 1778. It appears that by his will, 
he made provision that a handsome legacy should 
be paid after the decease of his widow, and to be 
under the direction of certain trustees whom he 
named, (two of whom are of the number concerned, 
as before mentioned,) and to be applied to the pur- 
poses aforesaid. His widow is now lately deceased. 

“ Also Aaron Ashbridge, who some years before 


that in his last will, dated in or near the year 1776, 
he devised a legacy of three hundred pounds for 
the encouragement of the schooling of poor children, 
to be under the care of the Yearly Meeting. 

“ The concern, together with the essay and pro- 
posals for such a school, were, in the year 1768, 


John Woolman, and others; and he in particular, 
after weighing the matter, manifested his concur- 
rence in writing, with some observations which he 
made thereon. 

“ After the procedure in taking up lands, as 
above mentioned, the subject lay pretty much quiet 
for thirteen years and upwards; though not for- 
gotten by the survivors of those who had been en- 
gaged to promote it. In the interval between 1768 
and 1781, several conferences were held on the 
subject ; but, as great commotions and difficulties 
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admittance of such who have been thought real| Peace was nailed to the cross through the malignity | flock to the standard ; till it seemed as though this 
objects of commiseration, if the way was prepared |of his own chosen people: and the Shepherd being|people might overspread the earth. Nevertheless 
for their reception. But it was not expected by/smitten, the sheep of the flock were soon scattered | this state of things continued not long. Satan soon 
those who have been thus concerned to use endea-|abroad. Moreover, although the promised descent|entcred this interesting sheep-fold, as he did the 
vours to lay a foundation for what they have ap-/of the Holy Ghost took place on the day of Pente-|garden of Eden aforetime. 
prehended might become gradually and extensively |cost, whereby the mighty power of God was re-| But here let us advert to some of the premoni- 
useful,—that any large progress would speedily|vealed in a manner it had never been before; and|tions, which well-instructed seers, and faithful, true- 
take place; but that it would require caution in/notwithstanding the disciples of the crucified,/hearted sons of that day, gave against being car. 
the movements, as well as more strength, andjyet risen and glorified Lord Jesus, went about|ried away with his delusions and devices; foresee- 
divers necessary regulations. with great boldness, proclaiming his name, and|ing, as the apostle did, “ that grievous wolves would 
“On deliberate consideration, and after divers|power, and kingdom, such is the blindness and|enter in, not sparing the flock.” But not against 
weighty conferences, within two years past, with a|/hardness of the human heart, such its gravitation |dangers from external enemies, or the most glaring 
number of Friends in the city and elsewhere, the |to the wrong, and such are our unwearied enemy’s|innovations only, did they feel drawn to lift the 
way has opened thus to make a report of the con-|artful appliances thereunto, that the professing| warning voice ; but also against those from internal 
cern and the proceedings therein,—not doubting|church soon began to lose its evangelical character, |dissensions; from leagues with the spirit of this 
that best Wisdom may be received to influence |and greatly to deteriorate. It was rapidly reduced | world ; from lapses and heresies on the right hand, 
Friends in relation thereto, in a manner consistent |to a lapsed state; and schism, the offspring of de-|no less than on the left; from perils among false 
with their strength and the nobility of the Truth,|generacy, following in train, it was but little more|brethren; from the increase of riches and fulness ; 
which breathes good will to all, and enables us to|than two hundred years before true faith in Christ|from the love of self-indulgence and ease; from 
seek the good of all. had apparently become nearly obsolete or extinct ;|lukewarmness; from self-exaltation ; from reposing 
“Signed on behalf of a committee, 15th of Se-|and that great first effusion of the Spirit of God,|on the lap of our Delilahs; from sitting down short 


cond month, 1789, which began on the day of Pentecost, was to alllof the true rest :— 
“GEORGE CHURCHMAN, |appearance terminated. 




















































“ 
“ ay)? ' . : - —— “nor so content, 
Jacosp LINDLEY. The reformation commenced through the instru- Shall counterfeit the motions of the flood, 
alain ipa mentality of George Fox near the middle of the 


: And drown him in her dry and dusty gulfs.” 
For “The Friend.” |seventeenth century, went greatly beyond any that 


Quakerism in its Third Century. preceded it since the Apostle’s days. Inasmuch as 

It is an admitted truth in the ancient history of|it embraced all the essentials of true christianity 
the church, which is also greatly confirmed by the|maintained by other reformers, together with the|was, that some, who made profession of the same 
experience and observation of more modern times, | indispensable doctrine of the immediate communi-|truth with us, being gone from the simplicity of the 
that the power exercised by christianity has always|cation of the will of God, through the experimental |gospel into fleshly liberty, and labouring to draw 
been the strongest and the clearest in its begin-|teachings of the in-dwelling Holy Spirit—the|others after them, did oppose the order an'l disci- 
nings, or in its revivals. hat after the lapse of a|Teachcr not to be removed into a corner, the|pline which God by his power had set up and 
few centuries or less, its operation becomes choked |Comforter which was to lead into all truth.|established in his church; and made a great noise 
with the cares, riches, and pleasures of this life,|The Light, and Life, and Salvation of all, who,/and clamour against prescription; whereby they 
and so amalgamated with a worldly spirit, as, un-|through submission, faith, and obedience, were|easily drew after them such as were loosely in- 
less favoured with a fresh effusion of the Holy |willing to come unto God by him. ‘The Scriptures|clined, and desired a broader way than the path 
Ghost, to cease to bring forth to perfection its legi-|here were placed upon their fundamental and legi-|of truth to walk in. Some also, that were more 
timate and primitive fruits. ‘he fruits of faith|timate ground and subserviency ;—their due sub-|simple, but young in truth, or weak in judgment, 
and obedience: “of righteousness, peace, and joy jordination to the Spirit of God, of which they|were apt to be betrayed by them, not knowing the 
in the Holy Ghost.” abundantly testify and direct unto. Agreeably to|depths of Satan in these wiles.” 

It is recorded of the Lord’s chosen and pecu-|the axiom: “that for which a thing is such, the} John Banks, in 1687, writes :—“ Let all take 
liar people, whom he had brought out of Egyptian |thing itself is more such.” heed and beware of the deceitfulness of the enemy’s 
heallegs with a high hand and an outstretched| This revival of christianity, or what is called|workings in the dark, who from the beginning, still 
arm, that they “served the Lord all the days of|ancient Quakerism, was no fine-spun theory, or|wrought man’s misery, by getting an entrance by 
Joshua, and all the days of the elders that out-|cunningly devised fable, but a glorious practical |his lies, contrary to the knowledge God gives by 
lived Joshua, who had seen all the great works of/reality. Its doctrines and its testimonies banded|his light and grace. He undoubtedly wz now 
the Lord, that he did for Israel.” But it is also|hand in hand, and springing from the same Divine |persuade to fleshly ease, careless security, worldly- 
written, that notwithstanding His tender and mira- |root, laid hold of awakened christendom,—of those|mindedness, to seek self and its interest, if the 
eulous care over them, they soon forgot his works|whose hearts God had touched, by their simplicity,|watch be not carefully kept. For want of this, 
and his wonders, that he had showed them, They |their applicability, and their purity. So that the|darkness enters, deadness comes over them, and @ 
forgot God their Saviour, insomuch that his wrath | prophetic testimony seemed again descriptively re-|spirit of slumber takes place, which is both a thief 
was kindled against his people, and he abhorred|yived: “ Multitudes, multitudes in the valley of|and a robber; and the Spirit of Truth not being 
his own inheritance. decision: for the day of the Lord is near in the|minded, to lead and guide, the spirit of the world 

Again, when our blessed and holy Redeemer|valley of decision.” These doctrines and the tes-|gets in, and draws and leads into earthly things.” 
himself came in the prepared body to bring in|timonies inseparably connected with them, were not| “And, dear Friends, let all take heed and keep 
universal righteousness ; “to bind up the broken-|only proclaimed in precept by our early Friends, |/ow im the even way, the middle path, where no 
hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captive, the|but they were backed by a consistent, humble, and |eztreme is, where you will be kept humble and 
opening of the prison to them that are bound, and |self-denying walk. They were not only preached,|meek. It is such the Lord teacheth to prize and 
to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord, he|but lived: and hence they found their way to the|value every mercy and favour they receive from 
was, after a period of little more than thirty years, | hearts of beholders and inquirers, with a force and | him.” 
betrayed by one of his chosen disciples, and con-|an impress, which were almost irresistible. “I} In 1692, Thomas Wilson bears the following 
demned and crucified by the people of the Jews, |cannot forget the humility and chaste zeal of that|testimony :—“As God hath separated us from the 
whom he came to deliver. So that notwithstand-|day,” said William Penn, one of the distinguished | world’s ways, worships, customs, and fashions, we 
ing his might and his miracles; notwithstanding|co-labourers with George Fox. “O how constant|are to keep to him, that he may keep us so sepa- 
this Lord of glory had all power given him injat meetings, how retired in them. How firm to|rated, that we may never join with those things 
heaven and in earth; and notwithstanding also the|Truth’s life, as well as Truth’s principles, and how|a@gain. For if we do so join, we shall incur his 
need his persecutors had of the redemption which |entire and united in our communion, as indeed be-|displeasure, as Israel did, when they joined them- 
could only come through him, they closed their|came those who profess one head, even Christ Jesus|selves with the inhabitants of the land, which the 
hearts against him, and simultaneously cried,|the Lord.” “ Ji is the life of righteousness,” said|Lord had commanded they should not do, and 
“Away with this man.” “Crucify him, crucify| David Barclay in 1689, “it is the life of righteous-|brought God’s wrath upon them, whereby we may 
him.” ness, that we bear testimony to, and not to an|take warning not to commit the like evil in suffer- 

But here was christianity in its purity, being|empty profession.” And again, “The perfect dis-\ing our minds to wander from the Lord, and join 
promulgated by its Divine Original: and while it|covery of the Day-spring from on high—how|with the world in their ways, worships, customs, 


George Fox, in 1677, says:—“ That which 
added much to the grief and exercise of Friends 

























breathed forth the language of “Glory to God in|great a blessing it hath been to me and to my|and fashions, or to marry with them, which was 
the highest,” it no less proclaimed, “ Peace on|family!” Here was original Quakerism, and true|expressly forbidden in the time of the first cove- 
earth, and good will to men.” But this Prince of| christianity: and how did professor and profane|nant, and also by the apostle in the second cove- 
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nant, who said, ‘ Be not unequally yoked with un- 
believers,’ &e. 
people were to dwell alone, and not to mix with 
other nations; and while they did so dwell, the 
Lord wonderfully blessed them, so that Balaam 
could not curse them, nor any enchantment prevail 
against them, but their strength was as the strength 
of a lion and a unicorn, and their enemies were a 
prey to them. But when they joined themselves 


Inquire often, judge rarely, and thou wilt not/may seem to others. Besides, the church with 


So thus you may see that God’s|often be mistaken. 
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In the twenty-first number of “ The Friend,” we 


unto Baalpeor, the Lord’s wrath was kindled |introduced an extract from a communication sent 
against them, so that twenty-three thousand died |to one of the London daily papers from “A Young 
of the plague, which the Lord sent amongst them.” |Quaker,” which we took from the British Friend, 

“When Moses was dead, who received the law|and which purported to give the views of that in- 


from God’s mouth, Joshua was to succeed him in 
the same spirit, which plainly appears from the 
positive command of the Lord to him, that he 
should be courageous, and observe and do accord- 
ing to all the law, which Moses, the servant of the 
Lord, commanded him. He was not to depart 
therefrom either to the right hand or to the left, 
that so he might prosper wherever he went. By 
which it is plain, the blessing is only to them, who 
come up in the same holy Spirit, which case is vory 
applicable to Friends in this our day; for it is un- 
deniable, that the weighty rules and order of the 
church were received in the beginning by our an- 
cients and elders from the opening of the divine 
spirit of Truth, and settled in the counsel.of God. 
And as surely as ever Joshua was to succeed Moses, 
and to observe all the law which was commanded 
him; so are Friends now, who are of a succeeding 
generation, faithfully to keep and observe those 
weighty rules and precepts lejt them by their elders, 
without turning from them, either to the right 
hand or to the left ; and it remains as a testimony 
in my heart for the Lord, to leave with you, that 
when any offer any thing in Men’s Meetings, 
which contradicts the ancient rules and divine 
precepts settled amongst us in the heavenly power, 
they contradict the very counsel of God, and it is 
but an offering of strange fire, which God never 
commanded, neither will accept, and so they bring 
death over themselvzs, kindle strange fire in the 
meeting, dazzle the minds of Friends, and are hin- 
derers of the work and service of truth.” 
(To be concluded.) 





Vulcanized India Rubber and Gutta Percha. 


teresting class of our members in Great Britain, as 
to the changes necessary to be made in the “ tencts 
and dogmas” of our religious Society. In the 
Second month number of the latter journal we 
find another communication from the same “ Young 
Quaker,” under his own name, acknowledging him- 
self the author of the former, reiterating the views 
therein expressed, and insisting that “a more tho- 
rough unanimity of sentiment on its [the Society's] 
fundamental principles can only be attained by 
liberal concessions on either side,” though he is 
willing to believe “the younger members will not 
be unreasonable in their demands,” but they “ de- 
sire to consult in the questions of marriage, dress, 
address, &c., the dictates of their own consciences 
in preference to the [present] requirements of the 
Society of which they are members.” 

Remarking on this communication, the editors 
of the British Friend hold the following language, 
which we think speaks the truth. 

Parallels. —We are somewhat partial to parallels 
—they are so instructive, and generally more con- 
vincing than lengthened arguments. 

In illustration of this remark, we may advert to 
a case which happened some very considerable time 
ago,—we cannot now say exactly how long, yet it 
must be within the recollection of many of our 
readers,—that of a clergyman of the Law-Esta- 
blished Church of Scotland. This individual, be- 
coming dissatisfied with the doctrines in the Con- 
\fession of Faith published by that church, began 
|to inculcate his new convictions of Scripture truth, 
and thereby brought himself into considerable 
notoriety, not ouly among those with whom he was 
nominally connected, but also among the religious 


—The term vulcanized is applied to fabrics of public generally. Of course his case could not 


gutta percha and India rubber which have been 
cured or tanned by submitting them to a high de- 
gree of artificial heat—the object being to change 
the nature of the gum, so that it will not after- 
wards be affected by heat or cold. India rubber 
is vulcanized to reduce its elasticity, and give it 


escape the notice of the church courts; but the 
presbytery to which he belonged—a body answer- 
ing to a “monthly meeting” among Friends—took 
it up, and, if our recollection serves us correctly, 
this executive body made rather summary work 
with their erring brother, as they thought him. 








which the clergyman we refer to was connected, 
had long ago settled what are the doctrines of 
Scripture which its ministers should teach, and its 
members believe; and, THEREFORE, the presby- 
tery held it to be incompetent for any one to teach 
doctrines at variance with its acknowledged stan- 
dards; to do so being to forfeit the unity of the 
body. Accordingly, in the case under review, the 
individual had to demit his parochial charge, and 
find another platform for the enunciation of his 
new views. ‘The finding of the presbytery in this 
or any similar instance could not be different, 
though the congregation should be entirely of the 
same belief as the minister—the departure of both, 
or either, from the faith of the church, cutting off 
from membership in that body. 

We have been led to advert to the foregoing, 
from finding a case somewhat parallel in the letter 
appearing in another column from the party sign- 
ing himself in our last number, “ A Young Quaker,” 
but who now appears in his own name. We havo 
no intention of commenting upon this new and 
somewhat amended exposition of his sentiments, 
believing they sufficiently proclaim their own ab- 
surdity, and show their author to have but slight 
pretensions to the name of Friend, while he trusts 
so implicitly in the strength of “dry powder.” 
We cannot, however, omit referring to one expres- 
sion near the close of the letter, where Edward 
Bowron speaks of himself and his cluss as desirous 
to “ CONSULT THE DICTATES OF THEIR OWN CON- 
SCIENCES IN PREFERENCE TO THE REQUIREMENTS 
OF THE Society.” Whatever our readers may 
think of such language, we can call it by no softer 
name than inmlendination ; and we can see no 
utility whatever in a church prescribing regulations 
for the conduct of its members, if individuals are 
to be at liberty to set these regulations aside, as 
often as they are not found to square with the dic- 
tates of any one’s conscience. 

In his Apology, as our readers may remember, 
Robert Barclay treats expressly of the conscience, 
and shows how far it ought to be taken as our 
guide. He instances a Turk feeling himself con- 
demned and acquitted by his conscience for things 
wherein Christians generally would entirely differ 
from him; thus showing that it is mot conscience, 
correctly speaking, which is the guide, because of 
its liability to be perverted. An inspired apostle 
even speaks of it becoming “seared as with a hot 
iron ;” and its dictates can safely be followed only 
when enlightened by the true light—the light of 
Christ. Edward Bowron, it is true, selects certain 
points in which he and his co-thinkers desire to 


more firmness than is natural to the crude mate-| They no doubt listened attentively and respectfully | consult their consciences; but if there is to be a 
rial; gutta percha is vulcanized for the purpose of|to what he had to urge in his own defence, which | liberty given to one section of our members to con- 
giving it elasticity and pliability. India rubber, |@mounted in substance to this:—He preached no- sult conscience on these points, can any reason be 
when vulcanized, has about it an odour extremely |¢hing but what he conscientiously Lelveved to be the| assigned why a like liberty may not be taken by 


truth of Scripture. All this the presbytery felt| another section in regard to other points? Then, 
probably no disposition to doubt. But the ques-|in addition to what the “ young Quaker” school 
tion at issue was, not whether this seceder was/desiderate, we should witness the spectacle of a 
sincere in his convictions, or whether the truths|second party following the dictates of their con- 
which he thought himself called to enunciate, were|science in paying tithes; a third, in taking oaths ; 


disagreeable; gutta percha, vulcanized, is entirely 
free from unpleasant odour. India rubber, even 
when vulcanized, will decompose and get sticky, 
and much of it becomes eutirely useless; gutta 
percha, when vulcanized, will not decompose or 
become sticky under any circumstances. India 
rubber, when exposed to friction, even when vul- 
canized, rolls up a dirty, sticky mass ; gutta percha, 
vulcanized, when exposed to friction, wears away 
dry. 
sigeltenh of water as before being vulcanized ; 


gutta percha, by vulcanization, is improved in its 


repellant properties, Gutta percha being a non- 
conductor, heat or cold does not affect it; it may 
be run in or out of wet or damp places, through 
ils or acids—unlike either India rubber or leather, 
Which rots and becomes worthless in such expo- 
ture. — Lite Puper, 


India rubber, vulcanized, is not so perfect a 


in accordance with Scripture or not, but simply 


a fourth, in becoming soldiers; a fifth, in being 


whether his views harmonized with the standard of|sprinkled or immersed for baptism ; in short, we 


their church, as set forth in their Catechism and 
Confession of Fuith. Some may be ready here to 
ask, Why did the Presbytery take such an appa- 
rently arbitrary course? We answer, for this ob- 
vious reason, it would have been vain to have tried 
any other. Before a party holding so conspicuous 
and responsible a position as that of a clergyman 
in any law-established church, would publicly de- 
clare his dissent, he must be well satisfied that he 
believed he had the support of truth and Scrip- 


might go through the whole category of the Soci- 
ety’s religious peculiarities and testimonies, and 
show how one and all of these would be set at 
nought, and the very end for which the Society of 
Friends was raised up, that of bearing a complete 
and united testimony for the Truth, and against 
error, would be frustrated! In contemplating such 
a state of things, which, however, we are glad to 
do as only a remote possibility, we are reminded 
of the poet's lines, in his Love of the World Re- 


ture, however grievously mistaken on this point he! proved :-— 
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‘“‘ Renounce the world, the preacher cries, 
We do—a multitude replies, 
While one, as innocent, regards 
A snug 4nd friendly game of cards ; 
And one, whatever you may say, 
Can see no evil in a play. 
Some love a concert or a race, 
And others shooting and the chase. 
Reviled and loved, renounced and followed, 
Thus, bit by bit, the world is swallowed. 
Thus conscience, freed from every clog. 
Mahometans eat up the hog; 
With sophistry their sauce they sweeten, 
Till quite from tail to snout ’tis eaten.” 


We maintain it, therefore, to be altogether incom- 
petent for individuals to set up their own con- 
sciences in opposition to the united and decidedly 
expressed judgment of the church; which, while 
it has the fullest authority to issue declarations of 
its faith, lays no bond upon individuals to remain 
in its communion when they do not “see eye to 
eye” with it in regard to that faith. Norcan any- 
thing, in our view, be more preposterous, than for 
such as are not convinced of the principles which 
Friends profess, presuming to consider themselves 
of that body, and qualified as well as entitled to 
legislate for it both in faith and practice! Would 
the Church of England, of Rome, or any denowi- 
nation of Dissenters, tolerate one of their members, 
supposing him to have become convinced of Friends’ 
principles, to obtrude his peculiar views about dress, 
address, worship, ministry, baptism, the supper, &c.? 
We judge not? Would these bodies, one and all, 
not be ready to say, and that justly, to such an 
one, “ We have already agreed as to both doctrine 
and practice. If you can unite with us herein, 
well——if not, you are at liberty to seek for con- 
genial minds; but we cannot tolerate your dicta- 
tion and innovation. If ever you were of us by 
harmonizing in our views, you have ceased to be so 
by your change of view.” 

In these observations, we by no means are to be 
understood as encouraging any to leave the Society 
of Friends, how far soever they may yet be of hav- 
ing arrived at unity with it on all points, nor yet 
that they should be separated. So long as they 
find more that they can unite with in the Society 
than elsewhere, we would decidedly encourage 
them to remain, and to endeavour, through Divine 
assistance, or through some kind Aquila and Pris- 
cilla, to attain a knowledge of “the way of God 
more perfectly.” Thus standing open to convic- 
tion—a position peculiarly incumbent upon learn- 
ers—they will doubtless ultimately be favoured to 
make progress towards a full recognition of the 
Trath, and be enabled to bow to its requirements 
tn all things. To such as these the promise seems 
particularly applicable—“ If in anything ye be 
otherwise minded, God shall reveal even this unto 
you.” It is thus that the church should evince its 
affectionate solicitude for the youth, and all such 
as may yet, like one of old, “ see men but as trees 
walking,” rather than by fostering the idea of there 
being any mew or easier way to the heavenly king- 
dom. The lip of Truth himself has declared, and 
no authority but His can alter the declaration, 
‘Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way that 
leadeth unto lite.” But this was not uttered with 
intention to discourage any, but as opening the 
way for the invitation, “ Come unto me all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give yourest.” 
How this rest was to be obtained is then clearly 
indicated—* Take my yoke upon you and learn 
of me.” This is the old “ plain pathway opened ;” 
there never was, and never can be, another. May 
all of every class seek more and more to be found 
walking in it! Here would be the foundation for 
truc unity, viz., the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from London and Liverpool to Se- 
cond mo, 19th. 

In the British House of Lords, on the 14th, the Earl of 
Malmesbury said he would lay before the House the 
recent correspondence with the United States respecting 
the right of search. He thought England had exercised 
a wise discretion in giving up that right. Similar views 
were expressed by other speakers. Disraeli bad given 
notice that his Reform bill would be brought before the 
House of Commons on the 28th ult. He also stated that 
the government would not grant unconditional guaran- 
tees to the Atlantic Telegraph or any similar undertak- 
ing. Solomons, a Jew and Ex-Lord Mayor of London, 
had been elected a member of Parliament, and had been 
admitted to his seat. The House of Commons has passed 
a resolution in favour of a new loan of £7,000,000. It 
is wanted for the service of the government in India. 

The war panic in Europe had somewhat subsided, 
although warlike preparations continued on the part of 
France, Austria and Sardinia. It is said the King of 
Sardinia is determined on making an attempt to drive 
the Austrians out of Italy, and relies confidently on the 
assistance of France. 

The French company for making the Suez Canal were 
about commencing the work. 

Trade in all parts of France had relapsed into great 
stagnation, without any symptoms of improvement. 
Some heavy failures had occurred in the manufacturing 
districts. 

It is said that Austria agrees to send a Representative 
to the Paris Conference, provided that England and Rus- 
sia will guarantee that the Italian question shall not be 
discussed. 

The news from the Danubian Principalities is very un- 
satisfactory, and it is feared that difficulties may arise 
in that quarter as serious as the complication of affairs 
in Italy. 

The Liverpool cotton market was steady—prices un- 
changed. Breadstuffs very dull, and sales small. Con- 
sols, 95} a 953. 

LIBERIA.—The dates from the colony are to First 
mo. 15th. The country was peaceful and prosperous, 
and all around gave evidence of a steady improvement 
on the part of the inhabitants. Of the 200 recaptured 
Africans taken from the schooner Echo, and brought to 
Liberia by the U. S. steamer Niagara, ten more had died. 
They had been well cared for, and most of the survivors 
were regaining their health and strength. 

UNITED STATES.—Congress adjourned at noon on 
the 4th inst. On the 3d inst., the President finding that 
Congress was within a few hours of the constitutional 
termination of the session, and that no means had been 
taken to provide for the wants of the Treasury, sent in 
& message urgently appealing to the members to pre- 
serve the credit of the country. He stated that it was 
manifest the revenue would scarcely yield enough to 
meet the ordinary expenses, and yet by the end of the 
fiscal year, nearly eighteen millions of dollars of out- 
standing Treasury notes would fall due, for the payment 
of which no provision had been made. An amendment 
was then attached to the Miscellaneous Appropriation 
bill, authorizing the re-issue of Treasury notes, and ex- 
tending the law for two years, and finally passed. The 
ordinary appropriation bills were also passed in a hur- 
ried manner near the adjournment, except that for the 
Post-office department, involving an amount of nearly 
twenty millions of dollars, which failed entirely, in con- 
sequence of the Senate attaching an amendment which 
raised the rate of postage to five cents, and abolished 
the franking privilege. The House refused to concur in 
this amendment, and so the bill fell. It contained an item 
of three and a half millions of dollars for the payment of 
deficiencies for the present year, and which were required 
to meet existing obligations. The Ocean Mail Steamer 
bill also failed to pass. Although Congress had been 
in session three months, so much business was delayed 
till the last day that it was then impossible to act upon 
itin a proper manner. Not one of the great measures 
which formed the subjects of debate, obtained the sanc- 
tion of both Houses. Cuba is not to be purchased; 
authority is not to be given for the military occupation 
of Sonora and Chihuahua. The Pacific Railroad bill 
did not become a law, though an appropriation was 
made to invite estimates of its cost; authority was not 
given the President to employ the army and navy to en- 
force American rights on the Transit route. The sol- 
dier’s pension bill which passed the House, failed in the 
Senate, as did also the Homestead bill. The French 
Spoliation bill was again unsuccessful, and no altera- 
tions were made in the Tariff. More than sixty private 
acts for the relief of individuals were passed. 

The Appropriations, were as follows: for the army, 





$15,589,845; navy, $10,654,043 ; legislative executive 
and judicial, $6,745,743 ; miscellaneous, $2,345,000; 
Indian department, $1,797,368 ; consular and diploma- 
tic, $1,047,745; fortifications, $1,000,000; lighthouse 
service, $530,000; Isthmus mail service, $364,000; 
West Point Academy, $179,588, and various smaller 
items. 

The Post-office Department.—It is said the President 
has decided not to call an extra session of Congress, 
The present appropriations will last until the 30th of 
Sixth month, after which those routes that do not pay 
expenses will be discontinued, and the responsibility of 
the inconvenience that will ensue be thrown upon the 
Congress which failed to provide for their support. 

New Mezico.—The Legislature has enacted stringent 
laws for the protection of slave property, and totally 
prohibiting emancipation in that territory. 

The Grain Markets.—The following were the quota- 
tions on the 5th inst. :—New York.—Western red and 
mixed wheat, $1.45 a $1.46; white Michigan, $1.55; 
white Kentucky, $1.50 a $1.80; Chicago Sprinz, $1.04; A 
tye, 93 cts. a 95 cts.; oats, 57 cts. a 58 cts. for State; 

60 cts. a 63 cts. for Western; corn, 83 cts. a 85 cts. for 
Southern; 87} cts. for Western. Dhiladelphia.—Red 
wheat, $1.45 a $1.50; white, $1.60 a $1.75; rye, 90 cts, P 
a 93 cts.; corn, 80 cts. a 82 cts.; oats, 53 cts. a 54 cts. 
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Baltimore.—Red wheat, $1.45 a $1.50; white, $1.40 a mor 
$1.80; white corn, 78 cts. a 79 cts.; yellow, 80 cts. a toa 
82 cts.; flour firm at $6.00; Cincinnati.i—Red wheat, paid 
$1.30 a $1.33; white, $1.40 a $1.43; flour, $5.85 a ~- 
$6.00. 
New York.—Mortality last week, 424. The imports, 
from First mo. Ist to Third mo. 5th, amounted to $41,- 
287,269; last year fur the corresponding period, they J 
were $18,291,483. The money market is still well sup- En 
plied. Four and a half to five per cent. being the cur- f 
rent rates for short loans. “ 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 192. The mean Ew 
temperature of the Second month was 37 deg. which is on ' 
4} deg. above the average of the preceding thirty-four exp 
years. The amount of rain was 3.68 inches, as ascer- Pin 
tained by the gauge at the Pennsylvania Hospital. On . 
the 7th, the range of prices for beef cattle at the city this 
drove yards, was from 8 cts. to 10} cts., most of the sales bee! 
being from 9 cts. to 10 cts. A few extra sold at 11 cts. atte 
to 11} ets. new 
California.—By the Overland mail, San Francisco dates ‘ 
to Second mo. 11th have been received. Two passen- ee 
gers from San Francisco came through with the mails. enc 
Severe snow storms prevailed in the Tejan and Pachies gine 
passes, and heavy rains had fallen on the Colorado de- and 
sert, which is an unusual circumstance. The company com 
had been successful in sinking wells in the desert, find- 
ing plenty of water at a depth of only fifty feet—Busi- min 
ness at San Francisco was improving.—The Indian war Vie 
in the northern part of the State was being vigorously are! 
prosecuted with a prospect of its speedy termiuation.— tha 
The steamer Uncle Sam left San Francisco on the 11th, hes 
with 300 U. S. troops for the Colorado on an expedition ; 
against the Mohave Indians. Sor 
Manumission.—Last week Robert Barrett, of Lincoln Visi 
county, Ky., took all his slaves, eighteen in number, to wit! 
Cincinnati, and there manumitted them. Before leaving yea 
Kentucky, he was offered $20,000 for the eighteen slaves, 
but rejected the offer, as he had determined to set them eo 
free. 17 
Journalism in Canada.—There are now in Canada 20 sun 
daily newspapers, 156 weekly, and 33 issued tri-weekly und 
and semi-weekly, making a total of 209. bea 
fou 
WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. ble 
Parents and others intending to send children to the the 
Summer Session of West-Town Boarding-school, will cre! 
please make early application for their admission to ma 
Davip Rozerts, Superintendent at the School, or Joser# ma 
ScatrerGoop, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, Philad. ; 
Third mo. Ist, 1859. me 
clo 
WEST-TOWN SCIIOOL. ; the 
A Teacher of Reading is wanted for the Boys’ depart- ven 
ment of this Institution. has 
Application may be made to e 
James Emten, West Chester, Pa. a apy 
Samus. Hittes, Wilmington, Del. 4 the 
Henry Corr, 228 S. Fourth street, Philad. int 
Tuomas Evans, 817 Arch street, * tha 
Philad., Second mo. 19th, 1859. q diy 
— PLL LI LLL ELL 7 Ro 
ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, the 


Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bavk. 





